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PREFACE 
The following study of the relations of the United States to the 
League of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and the International Labour Organisation during the year 1935 
is one of a series of similar studies issued by the Geneva Research 
Center since 1930. Besides recording the extent of this country’s 
association with organized international cooperative agencies, the 
report provides in condensed form an excellent review of world affairs 
for the period covered not only in the fields of politics, economics, 
and finance, but also as regards humanitarian and social problems 
of general interest. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

New York, May 8, 1936. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND WORLD ORGANIZATION DURING 1935? 


INTRODUCTION 


The relations of the United States to the three principal agencies 
organized since the World War for the development of cooperation 
and peace between nations were as uneven during 1935 as the world 
situation which formed their background. This could not be better 
illustrated than by the fact that during the year the United States 
entered into full membership in the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, formally rejected membership in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and pursued a middle ground in the many 
activities of the League of Nations. 

There was in these differing relationships much of reversal and 
something of fitfulness. The Labour Organisation, of which in a few 
brief months in 1935 the United States became an outstanding 
member, had long been almost completely ignored by Washington. 
The Court, which the Senate rejected during 1935, had, on the 
contrary, been an announced Government policy since The Hague 
Conference. The League, in even wider swings of policy, had been 
in large part called into being by the United States, abandoned by 
that country at birth, and more recently accepted for limited 
cooperation. 

Similar shifts also occurred as regards specific policies. By 1935 
for instance, the United States had become the principal exponent 
of an arms traffic control of which in the early twenties she had been 
the leading opponent. More important still, America’s whole basic 
policy of neutrality, including particularly the old ‘‘freedom of the 
seas’’ issue, seemed under revision during the year. Evidence was 
plentiful that the United States had not yet found her permanent 
place in world life and that the pendulum will continue to swing 
back and forth under the strain of domestic conflict and uncertainty. 

The outstanding feature in America’s international outlook during 
the year was undoubtedly the entry into force of the Neutrality 
Act of 1935. This formed the basis of her relationship to the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute and regulated all her policies throughout, espe- 
cially as regards the measures taken by the League to restrain 
aggression. The United States took no position as to the merits of 


1Reprinted by permission from Geneva Special Studies, Vol. VI, No. 10, 1935. 
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the case and treated both parties with juridical equality. Neverthe. 
less, she left no doubt as to her reprobation of aggression, and her 
policy, however neutral in law, closely followed in practical effect 
that adopted by the other nations through the League. 

Despite this, there was for the first time a profound difference 
in the juridical basis of action. The United States stood on the 
Neutrality Act and nearly three score other nations on the Covenant, 
While a certain concordance of action occurred and while certain 
preoccupations as to American policy no longer subsisted, the ques- 
tion remained whether in actual fact the United States had come 
nearer to or gone further away from general cooperative action. The 
experiences of 1935 bade fair to encourage, if not to force, a clearer 
definition of America’s place in the world. 

Apart from the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, American relations with 
the League continued much as in previous years, with the usual 
progression in friendly cooperation. As heretofore, the United States 
envisaged those relations seriatim and case by case rather than 
institutionally as part of a whole. She participated in the League's 
various activities according to their interest to her, but was un- 
represented in the Assembly and Council which authorized these 
activities, provided their framework, and often pressed forward 
their results. 

In the political field, the United States had a special relationship 
with the League in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, cooperated on com- 
mon lines in the Chaco dispute, followed sympathetically the Far 
Eastern activities, but had no part in the two major European 
solutions of the Saar valley and the Marseilles assassinations. In 
the disarmament field, she presented the two drafts which served 
as the basis of discussion at League committees on the arms traffic 
and the Permanent Disarmament Commission. In the economic 
and financial field, while she did not participate in the major Assem- 
bly discussions, the Secretary of State sent a warm letter of endorse- 
ment of their results, and Government experts participated in a 
number of special technical committees. American response to 
League activities in the humanitarian and social field ran all the way 
from inability to take part in certain proposals such as group settle 
ment of refugees, to complete participation, backed by Congressional 
approval, in the anti-drug work. Various branches of the Executive 
continued in technical or informational relations with Geneva, the 
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Department of State formally registering all treaties with the 
League and replying to various circular letters and other Depart- 
ments assembling facts and statistics. Congress also took more part 
during 1935 than heretofore, both Houses passing appropriations 
for the League’s anti-drug work and membership in the Labour 
Office, and the Senate re-ratifying the Arms Traffic Convention, 
while rejecting the Court Protocols. 

Wide as this cooperation was, it was also largely secondary. The 
United States, in fact, participated in many special conferences or 
committees but not in the central agencies mapping out and stimu- 
lating international life. As a result, the United States did not have 
the opportunity to bring her views to bear on the full range of inter- 
national life, nor did the other nations have the immense stimulation 
which American cooperation would have given. The loss was twofold. 

An exactly contrary situation prevailed as to the International 
Labour Organisation. The United States, by resolution of Congress, 
had become a full member of this new agency of social justice. During 
1935 her delegates took a dominating part in both the General and 
the Maritime Conferences, giving the decisive impetus which estab- 
lished the forty-hour week on an international basis and sharing in 
the realization of long sought rights for seamen. Her representatives 
and experts also took their places in the Governing Body, the various 
committees and the Labour Office itself. This had the double result 
of stimulating the Organisation to new energy and service and of 
being of direct assistance to the United States in making available 
to it the rich experience of others and in helping to improve standards 
in various competitive countries. 

The World Court experienced an opposite fate. Membership in 
this agency of international justice, largely created by American 
insistence and ingenuity, and urged by every President and Secretary 
of State since the War, was rejected by just a few more than a third 
of the Senate. Thus a nation based on law and a written constitution, 
which exalts its own Supreme Court to a unique position and which 
from its birth has urged judicial settlement of international disputes, 
was constrained to withhold still longer its support of a Court of 
sixty-one nations which has already settled a considerable number of 
cases in its first thirteen years. 

Such was the broad record for 1935. Despite the unevenness, 
America’s relations with organized international cooperation seem 
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slowly steadying and stabilizing. The United States appears, almost new 

without conscious realization and often by a method of trial and Sep 

error, to be testing out various policies and possibilities and tobe 5 Thy 

evolving a basis upon which she can permanently associate with | B 

the other nations. The year 1935, while witnessing some setbacks, turt 

nevertheless showed a general development. Not only was there | long 

definite progress on many non-controversial lines, but there was | mor 

thrown up the whole most fundamental problem of America’s basic to t 

relationship to the world which it may take years to solve. imm 
‘ 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS pe 

sed N; 

Italy and Abyssinia at 

/ The Italo-Abyssinian dispute, starting at the outset of 1935 as = 

| 


a minor incident, developed with dramatic suddenness during the 
year into the most serious conflict since the World War. Open }  m, 


aggression took place in Africa; sanctions were decreed for the first | be 
time at Geneva; Washington searched for a new policy. The League me 
and the United States were profoundly involved not only in their \ i 
specific policies but also in their mutual relations. The United States are 
could not be unaffected by the collective action of fifty other nations gor 
in applying restraining measures; the policies of those nations could res 
not be unaffected by the attitude of the world’s largest single eco- thi 
nomic and financial unit. The results reversed many traditional ve 
policies and opened up new perspectives in international rela- | Fo: 
tionships. incon 

During the early months the United States was not involved in | yj] 
the dispute. For the first half of 1935, while Italy was mobilizing, | Press 
Abyssinia appealing to the League, and the Council seeking an abanc 
opportunity of intervention, the United States neither acted on its Any s 
own nor formed part of the common effort for conciliation. Her July 1 
most direct relation, indeed, was the appointment by Ethiopia of in wh 


two of her citizens to important posts. Mr. Everett A. Colson was impell 
serving, when the dispute broke out and on the recommendation of } the sj 
the Department of State, as adviser to the Emperor. Similarly, | the p, 
Professor Pitman B. Potter, of the Institut des Hautes Etudes | he jgg, 


Internationales at Geneva, was appointed one of the Ethiopiaa \ bindin 


arbitrators for the Walwal dispute. After protracted meetings at | Dep, 
Scheveningen, Paris, and Berne, a full deadlock on July 9, and 4 | ‘De 
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new start by the Council, the arbitrators unanimously decided on 
September 2 that responsibility for the incident couid not be placed. 
Thus was swept aside the starting-point for Italy’s whole movement. 

Before this decision, however, the dispute had taken a dangerous 
turn. By late spring, the League Council, refusing to be held off 
longer, fixed a definite time-table for negotiations. Abyssinia, ever 
more deeply alarmed, enlarged its field of diplomatic action by appeal 
to the United States under the Pact of Paris. President Roosevelt 
immediately replied: 


My government, interested as it is in the maintenance of 
peace in all parts of the world, is gratified that the League of 
Nations, with a view to a peaceful settlement, has given its 
attention to the controversy which has unhappily arisen be- 
tween your government and the Italian Government and that 
the controversy is now in process of arbitration. My govern- 
ment hopes that, whatever the facts or merits of the controversy 
may be, the arbitral agency dealing with this controversy may 
be able to arrive at a decision satisfactory to both of the govern- 
ments immediately concerned. 

Furthermore, and of great importance, in view of the pro- 
visions of the Pact of Paris, to which both Italy and Abyssinia 
are parties, in common with sixty-one other countries, my 
government would be loath to believe that either of them would 
resort to other than pacific means as a method of dealing with 
this controversy or would permit any situation to arise which 
would be inconsistent with the commitments of the Pact.? 


For some reason, whether of the immediacy of the reply or of its 
incomplete reporting, an interpretation was given it, as Secretary 
Hull later stated, “entirely contrary to the sense of the Note.’’ 
Press dispatches had implied ‘‘that the American Government had 
abandoned the Pact of Paris and the Pact therefore was ‘dead’.’’ 
Any such doubt was not permitted to subsist long, however. On 
July 10, Mr. Hull made a formal statement to the Italian Ambassador 
in which, after stressing America’s interest in peace, he said he felt 
impelled to impress upon him America’s “increasing concern over 
the situation.'’* The following day he reiterated this viewpoint to 
the British and French Ambassadors and to the press. On July 12, 
he issued a formal statement that: ‘‘The Pact of Paris is no less 
binding now than when it was entered into by the sixty-three nations 

*Department of State Press Release, July 5, 1935. 


‘Department of State Press Release, September 12, 1935. 
‘Department of State Press Release, September 12, 1935. 
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that are parties to it.’’ Similarly, when peace efforts in Europe were 
approaching a tense moment, President Roosevelt, on August 1, said 
At this moment when the Council of the League of Nations 
is assembled to consider the ways for composing by pacific means 
the differences that have arisen between Italy and Ethiopia, 
I wish to voice the hope of the people and the Government of the 
United States that an amicable solution will be found and that 
peace will be maintained. 


Telegrams along the same line were dispatched to various goy- 
ernments.‘ 

On August 30, the world was stunned by news of a huge concession 
in Abyssinia granted to an American corporation. The American 
Government took an immediate and unprecedented action. It in- 
formed the company ‘that the granting of this concession had been 


tee 


the cause of great embarrassment not only to this government but 


to other governments and that it was highly desirable that 
the necessary steps be taken at the earliest possible moment to 
terminate the present concession.’’® Within four days time the 
matter was liquidated. 

Meanwhile, the general situation was becoming almost hopeless. 
On September 12, as the League at its annual Assembly was making 
a final effort for conciliation, Mr. Hull issued another statement 
recapitulating the steps heretofore taken, emphasizing anew the 
obligation of peaceful settlement, and stressing that ‘‘armed conflict 
in any part of the world cannot but have undesirable and adverse 
effects in every part of the world.’’* He concluded with the sober 
warning that ‘“‘the American Government asks of those countries 
which appear to be contemplating armed hostilities that they 
weigh most solicitously the declaration and pledge given in the 
Pact of Paris.’” 

This appeal, and the more specific efforts of the League, proved 
unavailing. Italy rejected the proposed settlement, mobilized her 
whole populace, and on October 3 sent her army across the frontier. 
In two days, the League’s Committee of Thirteen adjudged that 
Italy “has resorted to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Article 12 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.’’* 

’ Department of State Press Release, September 9, 1935. 

¢ Department of State Release, September 12, 1935. 


7 Department of State Release, September 12, 1935. 
8 Document C.417.1935.VII. 
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On the same day the United States took drastic action, based on 
its Neutrality Act. President Roosevelt bluntly described the situa- 
tion as “‘a state of war within the intent and meaning of the Joint 
Resolution.”"® He issued two Proclamations,® one embargoing the 
export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to both bel- 
ligerents, and the other warning American citizens against traveling 
on ships of either country. He went even further, however, in an 
accompanying statement, saying: ‘‘In these specific circumstances, 
I desire it to be understood that any of our people who voluntarily 
engage in transactions of any character with either of the belligerents 
do so at their own risk.” 

This news, reaching Geneva early Sunday morning, was electric. 
It meant, in short, that the United States had already embargoed 
arms shipments, that it would not enforce the old “freedom of the 
seas" policy which had caused such conflict in the World War, and 
that it would not interfere with sanctions. Its immediate result 
was that the League the next day adopted the same list of arms to be 
embargoed as had President Roosevelt, though applying it only 
against Italy as the aggressor. 

Immediately after, the League Committee for Coordination of 
Measures under Article 16 of the Covenant adopted with lightning- 
like rapidity a series of proposals on financial measures, prohibition 
of imports from Italy, embargo on certain exports to Italy, and 
organization of mutual support. Throughout the discussions the 
status and policy of non-member States had been of predominant 
importance. The Committee accordingly transmitted them all the 
principal documents and stated that it ‘‘would welcome any com- 
munication which any non-Member State may deem it proper to 
make or notification of any action which it may be taking in the 
circumstances. ’’!° 

Secretary Hull replied fully on October 26. He emphasized the 
interest of the Government in the prevention of war, cited America’s 


various peace commitments, recalled the actions already taken, and 
added that: 


The course thus pursued in advance of action by other govern- 
ments . . . represents the independent and affirmative policy 
of the Government of the United States, and indicates its pur- 
pose not to be drawn into the war and its desire not to con- 


*Department of State Press Releases, 5 and 6, October 6, 1935. 
” Coordination Committee, document 40. 
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tribute to a prolongation of the war. . . . It views with s 
sympathetic interest the individual or concerted efforts of other ae 
nations to preserve peace or to localize and shorten the duration | 

of war." 


ce 

Meanwhile, the extent of American trade with the belligerents ir 
was of vital interest on both sides of the Atlantic. On October 30, }  ™ 
Secretary Hull emphasized that the Government was giving “the is 
most diligent and earnest attention to this and other phases’ of TI 
the dispute. He recalled the President’s statement of October 5 and | 2 


his of October 10, and concluded: ‘It is my opinion that our citizens 

will not be disposed to insist upon transactions to derive war profits | 
at the expense of human lives and human misery.” On the same day, | tae 
President Roosevelt, in a similar press statement said: “I do not / © 
believe that the American people will wish for abnormally increased Wask 
profits that temporarily might be secured by greatly extending our | ] 


trade in such materials; nor would they wish the struggles on the» Am 
battlefield to be prolonged because of profits accruing to a com. ~ 
paratively small number of American citizens.” littl 
Other branches of the Government acted on the same view.' ins 
Secretary of Commerce Roper stated that in accordance with the the 
policy of discouraging trade with the belligerents, the Shipping Board are, 
att ae cs and 

had sent letters to operators of all ships in which it had financial of tl 


interest urging them to keep their vessels away from Italian and clare 
Ethiopian waters. Similarly, Secretary of the Interior Ickes expressed } _Itali 


hope that American oil exporters would keep the letter and spirit ao 
Taiit 


of the Neutrality Act. their 
Meanwhile the League was moving ahead not only to consolidate ) gardl 
existing sanctions, which had been confined largely to mattes) to pr 


predominantly within the control of League States, but to extend; event 
them to certain war materials where the cooperation of non-Member Leagi 
States was essential. The Committee of Eighteen devoted its second Presic 
session to the possibility of including in the list, petroleum, ir | viewpoi 
steel, and coal. Most difficult problems arose, however, as to transit, as 


transshipment, quotas, and ratios. The Committee, therefore, de/ 
cided on November 6 to approve the inclusion “as soon as the agains 
conditions necessary to render this extension effective have bet! _ itself. 
realized.’"* This was understood in part to mean informal consult#} may 
tion with or information as to non-Member States. met 


1 Coordination Committee, document 49. 
12 Coordination Committee, document 73. 4 Coordi 
148 Coordination Committee, document 97. ) ®Londo 
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ith | Secretary Hull very shortly expressed the American Govern- 
Ler | ment’s views. On November 15 he stated that: 
ion 


The American people are entitled to know that there are 
certain commodities such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap- 


}  jron and scrap-steel, which are essential war materials although 


rents 

oie not actually arms, ammunition, or implements of war, and that 

r - | according to recent government trade reports a considerably 
the increased amount of these is being exported for war purposes. 

"13 of This class of trade is directly contrary to the general spirit of 

5 and | the recent Neutrality Act." 

tizens re ; 

oti. | Hesitations and delays occurred abroad, however. At the same time 

ow attacks were made at home that American policy was dependent 

» a ) on others. On November 27 “authoritative statements” from 

wil Washington clarified this situation. As the London Times put it: 

ig our | It was vigorously and uncompromisingly affirmed that the 

a ie? American policy, in its conception and its fulfilment, was entirely 


independent; that it was directed towards keeping this country 


eal out of war and to the end that America should contribute as 

little as possible towards the prolongation of the war; and that, 

view.) insum, what was done in Europe had no effect on the course of 

th the the conduct and the action of the American Government. There 
Board are, it was intimated, substantial differences between the position 


> and policy of the United States and those of States Members 
ence of the League. The United States, to begin with, had not ‘de- 
in and clared an aggressor’ in the war, and there was no boycott of 
yressed Italian goods in this country. There was in fact a sharp distinc- 
tion to be drawn between a country pursuing a policy of neu- 


| spirit ; : : : 
° trality and nations which were fulfilling what they felt to be 
; their contractual obligation by imposing sanctions. . . . Re- 
olidatt)  gardless of what others do, the Roosevelt Administration intends 
nattes| to pursue the way it has marked out. . . . The sequence of 
extend} events has shown not that the United States was following the 
leaker League of Nations . . . but rather the reverse.” 
second | - ’ s : 
aes | President Roosevelt in a letter on December 6 reiterated this 
on} : Sr ; 
a, & | viewpoint. His first thought, he said, had been that 
trans! , , : ; 
de | the United States should not be drawn into the conflict, but 
re, ae 
‘ I did not lose sight of the truth that the best guarantee 
as the 


against such a calamity would be the smothering of the fire 
ye beet} itself. . . . You state that the efforts of fifty-two nations 
ynsultz } May come to nought if the United States stands aloof. I submit 
that, far from standing aloof, we have, in the various steps taken 
to date, done our share tow ards the restoration of peace, and in 


“Coordination Committee, document ror. 
) “London Times, November 28, 1935. 
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a number of respects have gone beyond the actions so far taken Ger 
by other nations.'* coal 
Meanwhile, events in Europe were taking a dramatic turn. Just } Ger 
before the League was to consider embargoing new raw materials _ 
came the Paris peace proposals. The worldwide outburst which fol. | °°" 
lowed was evidenced not least violently in press and other messages aide 
from the United States. There followed in startling succession post- part 
ponement of the Sanctions Committee, convocation of an Extra. the | 
ordinary Council, resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare, and appointment all 's 
of Mr. Anthony Eden as Foreign Secretary. While the United States | brow 
as a non-Member of the League was not immediately concerned in | °"® 
these events, it was very directly affected by them. The anxiety with | due 1 
which its government, its people, and its representatives abroad | Wan 
were following them was considerably increased by Department of the p 
Commerce statistics that American trade with Italy, despite all | Jame 
warnings, was increasing appreciably. , of on 
It was in this atmosphere that the year came to a troubled end, Th 
The brief months since the Walwal incident had seen war in Africa, the a 
the first application of sanctions, the abandonment of certain tradi- at M 
tional American policies, and the embarking on wholly new ones decad 
As the belligerents appeared to be settling down to a long war of there 
attrition, as the League was firmly entrenched in its policy of limited | "# fe 
sanctions, and as Congress was about to consider the neutrality aftern 
situation anew, it was clear that decisions of the utmost importance } ~—ee 
were on the horizon. subjec 
it “vie 

Europe of the | 
With the grave exception of the Italo-Ethiopian affair, Europe out th 
presented certain ground for encouragement in 1935. Two major vei 


crises, one of fifteen years duration between France and Germany 
over the Saar valley, and the other of dramatic suddenness betwee! | 
Yugoslavia and Hungary over the Marseilles assassinations, weft | 
successfully resolved by the League. The United States, though not 
officially participating in either, had a direct interest in both a/ he | 
affecting the maintenance of peace; it also had a certain indirect the Ma 
subsidiary participation. 1935. T 
The Saar problem came to a climax early in 1935. Ever since tht j 6 1931 
War, this rich territory, which had temporarily been detached ios ouble 1 


18 London Times, December 7, 1935. 
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Germany as reparation for the destruction of the northern French 
coal mines, had presented many threatening moments for Franco- 
German, and even European, relations. On January 16, its inhab- 
itants were called upon to decide their future by plebiscite. This 
consultation had been organized by the League, and was unexpectedly 
aided by the first international police force. All Europe, if not a large 
part of the world, anxiously awaited the outcome. The vote, giving 
the territory overwhelmingly to Germany, was loyally accepted on 
all sides, and one of Europe’s most controversial questions thus 
brought to a settlement which few had dared to hope. That the 
consultation was universally accepted as the fairest ever held was 
due in large part to the Plebiscite Commission, of which Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh of Cambridge, foremost authority on plebiscites, held 
the position of Technical Adviser throughout. In addition, Professor 
James K. Pollock of the University of Michigan served as president 
of one of the voting offices. 

The Yugoslav-Hungarian crisis, which suddenly flared up out of 
the assassinations of King Alexander and Foreign Minister Barthou 
at Marseilles, was closely comparable to an assassination which two 
decades before had precipitated the World War. This time, however, 
there was another alternative than the battlefield, and the question 
was fought out in public session of the League Council. One of its 
aftermaths was a consultation of governments as to the means of 
repressing acts of terrorism in view of a draft convention on the 
subject. The United States replied to the general circular letter that 
it “views sympathetically the motives which prompt investigation 
of the possibilities of curbing criminal and terrorist activities through- 
out the world,”’ though it did not at the moment have any specific 
suggestions to submit. An expert committee drafted a general con- 
vention which is now under examination by governments.” 


Far East 


The Far Eastern situation, which had smoldered inactively since 
the Manchurian crisis, became menacing again towards the end of 
1935. Tremendous forces laboring beneath the surface bade fair, as 
in 1931-1933, to involve the League and the United States in their 
double relationships both with the Pacific area and with each other. 


"The reply of the United States and the report of the Committee are both con- 
tained in document C.184.M.102.1935.V. 
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During the year Japan ceased to be a member of the League, cop. 
firmed her denunciation of the naval treaties, and advanced ever 
further on the Continent; the U.S.S.R. became an active participant 
in League affairs; China was slowly awakening, aided partly by the 
League and claiming a seat on its Council; the United States was 
withdrawing from the further Pacific by establishing Philippine 
autonomy and advancing through her naval construction and aerial 
development; a new nation was in the making in the Philippines, 
The Manchurian crisis, which in 1931 had brought the United 
States to the League Council table, remained quiescent in 1935, 
Japan continued her effort to develop an allied government in 
‘‘Manchukuo,”’ finding the difficulties more continuous and the 


~~ 


advantages less immediate than anticipated, and being partly | 


tempted and partly forced to go ever further afield towards Mongolia 
and North China. The other nations continued firm in the non- 
recognition policy promulgated by Secretary Stimson in January, 
1932, and adopted by the League in March. In these circumstances 
the Advisory Committee appointed to carry out the resolution of 
the Assembly, with whose sessions the United States had been 
associated, was not called upon to meet during the year. 

Japan’s withdrawal from the League, announced in the heat of 
the Manchurian crisis, became effective on March 27, 1935, with the 
expiry of the two years’ notice. Her government not only showed no 
sign of changing this decision but seemed confirmed in it. Neverthe- 
less, she took immediate steps to continue her cooperation in various 
fields of League work, as sometimes said, on much the same lines as 
the United States. This was true not only of activities such as the 
Permanent Court, the International Labour Office, Dangerous Drug 
and Child Welfare work, but especially as regards the Mandate | 
exercised under League supervision for some 1,200 widely scattered 
Pacific Islands stretching from Japan to the Philippines like a huge 
screen before China. Her departure from the League introduced 
a new element into the lives of the Pacific nations, which was, it 
part, however, counterbalanced by Soviet Russia’s active participa 
tion in League work. Just previously, she denounced the Washington 
and London Naval Treaties, preparatory to the conference which 
opened in London in December, and which, though separate from 
the League’s General Conference on Disarmament, was certain t0 
have the most fundamental effect upon it. i 
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Meanwhile, alongside these spectacular developments, the 
League’s work of technical collaboration with China continued 
its unostentatious course. Mr. Robert Haas, Secretary of the Council 
Committee on Technical Collaboration with China, with which the 
United States had been associated from the start, made a three 
months’ trip covering 5,000 kilometers in thirteen Chinese provinces 
in order to study the far-reaching reconstruction work already 
effected and to discuss various possibilities of further cooperation 
in communications, transit, flood control, agriculture, health, and 
education. His report,!* one of the most sympathetic and inclusive 
documents recently published on this vast problem, was issued just 
a week before his sudden death in Geneva. It will long stand as a 
rich storehouse of observation and suggestion. 

Another Pacific development affecting both the United States 
and the League was the relaxation of American control over the 
Philippines and the institution of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines. For some time technical relations had existed between the 
Islands and the League. The Philippine Health Service had been 
a member of the League’s Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau at 
Singapore for many years; the League’s malaria work had had 
collaboration from the Leonard Wood Memorial; the League’s 
Inquiry into Traffic in Women in the Far East was courteously 
received in the Islands; and a certain statistical interchange had 
also developed. Philippine leaders had occasionally visited Geneva, 
and the platform of the dominant political party in the Islands 
provided for Philippine membership in the League. The development 
of the new State, evolving under American aegis as more advanced 
mandated areas are evolving under League aegis, will be a con- 
siderable importance to all governments or institutions interested 
in the Pacific area. 


Latin America 


The triangular relationship between the League, the Latin- 
American States, and the United States has from the outset been 
uncertain and delicate. The réle of these States in the League, their 
relations with Geneva, and the attitude of the United States to both 
problems, have undergone continuous evolution. The reference 
tothe Monroe doctrine, which President Wilson after a bitter struggle 

®C.410.1935.VIII. 








had had inserted in the Covenant, had sometimes been given ex. 
treme and unintended interpretations as debarring the League from 
activities in the Americas or as giving the United States a preferential 
position which Latin-Americans generally contested. During the 
early years, when the League was new and untried, the Latin. 
American States uncertain, and the United States unfriendly, reserye 
was shown on all sides. Gradually, however, the League became 
recognized in both Americas as an important international agency, 
with a permanent place among the nations. 

It remained for the Chaco conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay 
and the Leticia conflict between Columbia and Peru, however, to 
take the League actively to the southern continent. At that moment, 
the frequent boast that the Americas were beyond the scourge of 
war was destroyed. With open conflict in two sections of the con- 
tinent, the League Covenant stood forth as the only juridical obliga- 
tion binding the contestant States to a peaceful solution. Constant 
action was consequently taken at Geneva through Assembly, Council, 
Committee, or Inquiry, to create both a moral pressure and a specific 
program for peace. This led in both cases to frequent cooperation 
and interplay between the League and various American govern- 
ments, including the United States. That cooperation was now 
greater, now less, according to circumstances, and aimed primarily 
to secure the fullest coordination of effort with the least conflict 
of jurisdiction. The solution of the Leticia dispute was definitely 
worked out by the League, with this distant bit of Amazon territory 
administered for a year by a League Commission flying an im- 
provised League flag and aided by special police troops. Similarly 
the solution of the Chaco dispute, which at last promised peace to 
this distressed area, largely followed the League’s recommendations. 


The give and take developed during these crises between Geneva, | 


Washington, and various Latin-American capitals was further stimu- 
lated by President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Good Neighbor’”’ policy and the 
study in Montevideo, Washington, and Geneva, of the possibility of 
closer relations between the League and the Pan-American Union. 

The most important factor, however, in this triangular relation- 
ship in the Americas will probably be the Italo-Ethiopian dispute in 
Africa. This dispute brought home to the Latin-American States 
both the obligations and the responsibilities of League membership. 
The limitation of trade relations with Italy was no light matter 
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for many of them, especially the Argentine with its million Italians, 
Chile with its vital copper trade, or Venezuela with its oil. Despite 
the sacrifices, the Latin-American members played their parts well. 
None denied its obligations; none followed the policy of neutrality 
of their big northern neighbor. This full identification with the 
League in a major crisis, together with the definite sacrifices de- 
manded by a cooperative effort to restrain war, may well mark the 
most important turning point in the relations between the League, 
the Latin-American States, and the United States. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


The relationship of the League and the Pan-American Union, 
thrown into general discussion in 1933, tended towards more precise 
form in 1935. The question had first arisen formally at the Monte- 
video Conference when, in view of uncertainties as to the status of 
representatives of non-American agencies or governments, Secretary 
of State Hull had proposed that the Governing Body make recom- 
mendations to the next Conference “‘as to the steps to be taken to 
ensure full and whole-hearted cooperation with non-American 
organizations and States.’’ Shortly afterwards the Colombian 
delegation brought the matter before the 1934 Assembly of the 
League through a somewhat similar proposal, which, after stressing 
the desirability of the “establishment of regular and permanent 
links,’’ proposed the creation of a Committee to study and report 
on this question to the 1935 Assembly.'9 

At that time, various Latin-American delegations expressed their 
views both as to the nature of the Union and the desirability of closer 
relations with the League. The Assembly recognized that, despite 
difference in origin, legal nature, and duties, affinities exist between 
the two institutions, and that the establishment of closer contacts 
might, therefore, prove fruitful. At the same time, it endorsed the 
recommendations of certain Latin-American delegations to await 
the outcome of the studies undertaken by the Pan-American Union 
before proceeding to a more detailed examination of the methods. 
Nevertheless, it took the first formal, if secondary, step towards 
establishing a basis for such relationship by authorizing the Secre- 
tary-General “‘to maintain such relations for mutual information 

® A.24.1035. 
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’ 


with the Director of the Pan-American Union’ 


as may prove de. 
sirable. Meanwhile, the Committee appointed by the Governing 
Body of the Union in Washington was continuing its study with a 
view to reporting to the next Pan-American Conference.*° 


Bolivia-Paraguay 


The year 1935 opened in the full heat of the long-standing Chaco 
war, struggled through extraordinary sessions of Advisory Com- 
mittee and Assembly in Geneva and Peace Conference in Buenos 
Aires, heard at last the long overdue “Cease firing’’ order, and gave 
promise at the end of a final conciliation. Throughout a tense period 
the League, the Latin-American States, and the United States had 
most carefully steered their various policies in order to mobilize all 
possible pressure for peace and prevent any further confusing of the 
situation through conflict of jurisdiction. 

Just before the year opened, both Bolivia and Paraguay had 
replied to the recommendations unanimously adopted by the Assem- 
bly in November as “just and proper”’ for ending the dispute. In 
early January the Advisory Committee came to the grave decision 
that Bolivia had accepted, and Paraguay not accepted, these 
recommendations. 

Serious juridical consequences ensued which fundamentally 
changed the position of the two belligerents. The Committee felt, 
as the President of the Assembly later stated, 


That as long as the war continued, it could not treat in the 
same way the government which had accepted your recom- 
mendations and the government which had not accepted them. 


Accordingly, it informed States which had prohibited the ship- 
ment of arms to both parties that “in its opinion this prohibition 
should not continue to be enforced against Bolivia.’ 

Throughout this time, the attitude of the United States was of 
great importance not only as regards negotiations for peace but also 
as regards any further restrictive measures. She had herself applied 
a double arms embargo on both States, but grave doubt existed as 
to her policy if stronger action were recommended. Rumors of every 
sort reached Geneva, not only from the United States but also from 
official Latin-American sources. The Advisory Committee, uncertain 


2 A.I.P.V. 9 and 11 and A.67.1935.XII. 
21 Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 56. 
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how best to effect cooperation, decided to communicate its report 
formally to the United States and Brazil and to leave to its President 
any further informal steps that might seem desirable. 

The raising of the arms embargo on Bolivia was sharply answered 
by Paraguay on February 22. Her government cabled that it had 
not rejected the Assembly’s recommendations, that the raising of 
the embargo on one party alone had “converted an indirect means 
of stopping the war into a sanction against one of the belligerents’’ 
and that, as this action was “ultra vires’’®* in default of the designa- 
tion of the aggressor, she felt compelled to withdraw from the 
League. Meanwhile other governments were also replying to the 
recommendation, fourteen having raised the embargo on Bolivia 
by March 9 and nine others having indicated intention to do so. 

Faced with Paraguay’s reply, the Advisory Committee met again 
on March 11. The Secretary-General opened the debate with a 
statement which, after stressing the inconvenience caused by the 
continued absence of a Paraguayan delegate with proper powers, 
boldly raised the question ‘Is Article 16 henceforth applicable’’™ 
with all its consequences of sanctions. The ensuing debate was long 
and complex. The European representatives were preoccupied 
with the fact that the war had continued illegally for years and 
that the juridical consequences were clear; the Latin-American 
delegates were impressed with the practical side, particularly the 
desirability of avoiding sanctions in the hope of securing an early 
peaceful settlement. The Committee’s report, in mentioning this 
difference, stated that “the continuance of the war must be a matter 
of particular concern to the Members of the League, who are entitled 
to ask themselves whether it should not entail the immediate applica- 
tion of Article 16.’ 

Meanwhile, Chile and Argentina, undoubtedly stimulated by this 
pressure, had begun active negotiations. They informed the Com- 
mittee of joint representations to the parties as to a plan based on 
the Assembly’s recommendations and stated that ‘‘ they have reason 
to believe that this plan will bring about satisfactory results.’ 
Accordingly, the Committee, in confirming its arms embargo policy 
and citing the declaration of nineteen American States against 
forcible acquisition of territory, postponed the immediate con- 

® Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 55. 


* Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 7. 
4 Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 57. 
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vocation of the Assembly and fixed the date two months ahead on 
May 20. This contained the threat of ultimate sanctions but delayed 
final action to give the parties time to agree. 

The delay brought results. When the Advisory Committee met 
on May 16, Argentina and Chile announced that, in accordance with 
soundings regarding the Assembly’s recommendations, a mediatory 
group had been composed at Buenos Aires consisting of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the United States, that Uruguay had been 
invited to join it, and that the Foreign Ministers of both Bolivia 
and Paraguay had agreed to be present. This meant, they said, that, 
“for the first time since the beginning of the Chaco war, there would 
be direct negotiations with the belligerents themselves, assisted by 
the mediatory group.’ 

The Advisory Committee in reporting to the Assembly, expressed 
its gratitude at this progress, proposed its own continuance as a 
precautionary measure and suggested putting the matter on the 
agenda of the ordinary Assembly in September. The Extraordinary 
Assembly, after declarations by most of its Latin-American members, 
approved this report the following day. As its President said, it thus 
“invested the attempts at mediation with all its own authority and 
prestige,’’ and established a useful precedent for the “collective 
action which at the instance of the neighboring countries is being 
organized in the form of a great regional agreement.” 

These hopes proved well founded. On June 9 the Argentine Foreign 
Minister telegraphed the League that the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Foreign Ministers had agreed on a Draft Protocol for the solution 
of the dispute, and on June 13 that the main Protocol had been 
signed, as well as an additional one for the immediate dispatch of a 
Neutral Military Commission to the war-zone and the suspension of 
hostilities as from June 14. Accordingly, on June 22, the President 
of the League’s Advisory Committee, in view of the obligations 
accepted by both States not to purchase further war material, in- 
formed governments that it seemed no longer necessary to make 
any distinction, even of a theoretical nature, between the two 
former belligerents as regards the arms embargo. The various 
governments, one by one, acted on this suggestion, the American 
Minister at Berne, the Honorable Hugh R. Wilson, informing the 


% Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 135, page 32. 
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League that the United States had rescinded its double embargo 
as from November 29, 1935.78 

The Assembly was able, therefore, to express its gratification at 
the ending of hostilities and the measures of demobilization, though 
difficulties still persisted, especially as to the exchange of prisoners 
of war. On October 5 the Argentine Foreign Minister transmitted an 
agreement on the question of war responsibilities providing for study 
by a special international commission, and, in case of non-agreement, 
for final adjudication by the Permanent Court.” On October 30 he 
reported that, as the Neutral Military Commission had decided 
that the demobilization had been completed, that the military effec- 
tives had been reduced to less than 5,000 men each, that the parties 
had fulfilled their obligations not to acquire further war material or 
commit acts of aggression, it had been decided “to declare the war 
between the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay at an end.’’8 

Thus, a dispute which had lasted for over half a century, which 
for the past few years had brought havoc to a vast area, and which 
had taxed the best diplomacy on both sides of the Atlantic, appeared 
on the road to settlement through the combination of a general 
plan worked out by the League at Geneva and a detailed negotiation 
by the American States, including the United States, at Buenos 
Aires, 


Peru-Colombia 


The Leticia dispute, which in 1933 had brought Peru and Colombia 
to an open conflict, taken the League of Nations to the Upper 
Amazon, and effected close cooperation between the League and the 
United States, was finally liquidated in 1935. As the year opened, 
the League was confronted by the fact that, while a formal agree- 
ment has been signed by the two States and the League Commission 
which had administered the territory had been withdrawn, the 
Colombian Congress had not ratified the agreement within the 
time set. Accordingly, the League Advisory Committee met on 
January 16. Unlike the Chaco dispute, the United States had from 
the outset sent a representative to this Committee, the Honorable 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland, being present at the 1935 
session. In view of the special situation and of assurances received, 

* C.257(0).M.129(0).1935.VII. 
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the Committee confined itself to expressing the hope that Colombia 
would ratify the Agreement as soon as possible.?® 

Parliamentary difficulties continued in that country, however, 
Various communications were sent to Geneva, finally culminating 
in a joint statement by the two governments that the time-limit 
had been extended to November 30.*° On September 27 and 30, 
however, Colombia and Peru respectively notified the League 
that the instruments of ratification had been exchanged at Bogota 
on the former date.*! Thus this conflict, in which the United States 
had cooperated with the League throughout, was completely settled, 
both governments expressing their appreciation of the League's 
effective action. 


Disarmament 


The League’s disarmament work, in which the United States has 
of recent years played an important réle, was slowed down to almost 
complete suspense by the acute international situation prevailing 
at the end of 1935. With Germany having denounced the Versailles 
Treaty and Japan the Washington and London Treaties, with both 
States having completed their withdrawal from the League, and with 
Italy at war in Abyssinia, the general effort for reduction was con- 
fined to a few secondary meetings in Geneva and the opening ofa 
most difficult Naval Conference in London. The tragic consequences 
were reflected in the world’s armaments bill, estimated by the League 
Year Book at $5,000,000,000 gold and in the American armaments 
budget which alone reached the staggering figure of one billion dollars. 

The early months of 1935 witnessed, nevertheless, an effort to 
remove certain remaining points of difficulty confronting an eventual 
general disarmament agreement. The Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference, in a valiant effort to maintain progress, convened two 
Committees on Miscellaneous Provisions and on Traffic in Arms 
which had remained over from last year. Both had before them 
proposals which the American delegation had introduced the pre- 
vious November in the hope of advancing the Conference piecemeal 
if it could not be advanced wholesale. 

When the first Committee took up in February the draft Articles 
for a Permanent Disarmament Commission, the President recalled 

29 See Official Journal, March, 1935, pages 443 and 444. 
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the American proposal ‘‘ which was an important document not only 
intrinsically but also by reason of its origin.’’*? This was the more 
true, perhaps, as the United States had long opposed such a Com- 
mission. The new draft, while embodying much former work, differed 
from it in being based on the hypothesis not of a general convention 
but of a more restricted achievement. The discussions, in which 
the United States was represented by the Honorable Hugh R. Wil- 
son, American Minister to Switzerland, and Mr. Ferdinand L. 
Mayer, Counsellor of Embassy, covered a wide field, including the 
composition and working of the Commission, the designation, 
powers, and responsibility of its experts, its convocation, perma- 
nency, and voting, and its diplomatic rights and immunities. Certain 
previous points of disagreement were solved, but others, notably 
the extent of the powers of the Commission, were left over pending 
examination by companion Committees on Expenditure and Arms 
Traffic. 

More conclusive progress was made by the Committee for the 
Regulation of the Trade in and Private and State Manufacture of 
Arms and Implements of War. This Committee, with long years of 
effort behind it and the stimulation of the disclosures of the Senate 
Munitions Inquiry and the draft offered by the American delegation, 
began a complicated discussion in February, when the United States 
was represented by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mayer, aided by Colonel 
Strong. Here again the Committee took the American draft as a 
basis of discussion,* illustrating the progress made since the League’s 
early years, when the United States had consistently refused to 
ratify the first Arms Traffic Convention. This draft, although 
capable of inclusion in a general convention, could also be considered 
as a separate document. The discussions took a broad turn, which 
Mr. Wilson summarized as having revealed unanimous recognition 
of full national responsibility for national control, the principle of 
equality of treatment as between State and private manufacture 
and as between importing and exporting countries, and the necessity 
of the establishment of a licensing system and of a publicity inter- 
nationally supervised. That represented substantial progress; una- 
nimity would also be reached, he was sure, on other points, as the 
peoples of the world ‘‘ would not tolerate the unchecked continuance 
of the evils of unregulated production of and traffic in arms.’’™ 

® Conf.D./Bureau/C.D.C./P.V.o. 
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A practical application of these general decisions was shortly to 
be given in a most unexpected way, when they served very largely 
as the basis of the arms embargo decreed by President Roosevelt on , 
October 5** and by the League of Nations the day after. That both | | 
the United States Government and the League governments had | 


immediately available a list of the arms and munitions of war to be | 
embargoed was due to the technical studies in Geneva since the i 
reaction of the League. 
Meanwhile, the United States was getting its house in order as ( 
regards both its domestic and its international relationship to the 
arms traffic. On June 21, the Senate re-ratified the Convention for ( 
the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms, which had € 
been adopted at the 1925 Conference in Geneva to replace the Treaty t 
of St. Germain, which the United States had always refused to a 
ratify. Once before, on June 15, 1934, the Senate had taken this 
action, but with a reservation as to the application of the Convention 
to the Persian Gulf. This reservation, which raised unexpected 
difficulties, was omitted in the new ratification and the treaty went 
through subject only to acceptance by the other principal arms pro- r 
ducing States. Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Senate Foreign | 0 
Affairs Committee, said, ‘‘The State Department and the Senate t 
Committee consider this one of the most valuable conventions 01 
which have been internationally agreed to.’’*¢ | 
In addition, the National Munitions Control Board created by n 
the Neutrality Act held its first meeting on September 24.” Under al 
that law, all American trade and traffic in arms now comes under 
government control, all manufacturers, exporters, and importers fo 
having to register with the State Department, and no export or ac 
import of arms being permitted without a license. This new system, fr 
revolutionizing the arms traffic situation of the United States, was ’ eg 
thus fully functioning by the end of the year, the Munitions Board les 
stating on December 15 that one hundred thirty-two licenses for th 
the export of arms were granted between October 10 and November an 
30, including thirty-four countries but excluding Italy and Ethiopia, sir 
for a total value of $1,133,156.%8 an 
Otherwise disarmament largely waited upon happier days. The 
European situation was clouded by war in Abyssinia and the general th 
% Department of State Press Release, October 6, 1935. ani 
%° Congressional Record, Vol. 79, Part 8, page 8790 
” Department of State Press Release, September 24, 1935. ; 


33 New York Herald Tribune, December 16, 1935. 
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uncertainty as to Germany; the Far Eastern by Japan’s denuncia- 
tion of the naval treaty and the uncertainty in North China. Never- 
theless, Great Britain and Germany reached a naval agreement 
and the London Conference brought together delegates of the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy. While this 
meeting was outside the League, nevertheless, “in view of the 
important bearing which it must necessarily have in the sphere of 
international disarmament,’’*® the League was invited to send an 
observer.*° If concrete results seemed even less near than at the 
beginning of the year, certain steps were, nevertheless, taken at 
Geneva towards further laying the foundations of an eventual gen- 
eral convention, at London towards analyzing the difficulties of 
the naval situation, and at Washington towards controlling the 
armaments traffic of the greatest potential arms shipping State. 


Finance, Economics, and Transit 


The outstanding features of international economic and financial 
relationships during 1935 were, on the one hand, the continued 
obstinacy of restrictive nationalistic economics against all efforts 
to free the channels of international trade, and, on the other, the first 
organized collective economic and financial measures against a State 
judged guilty of illegal war. The League and the United States were 
not only each deeply engaged in both these developments but were 
also profoundly affected in their mutual relations. 

The more dramatic of the two was the effort at sanctions. Here, 
for the first time, a world-wide association of States attempted, in 
accordance with a formal juridical obligation, to forego all imports 
from, cease all financial relations with, and greatly limit certain 
essential war exports to, a fellow member. This involved nothing 
less than an effort to refuse a nation of over 40,000,000 inhabitants 
the essential means of continuing an illegal action. It promised an 
answer to the fundamental question underlying international life 
since the war as to whether measures of non-intercourse, or, indeed, 
any measures short of war, could play a real réle in international life. 

It was through the League, acting on the basis of the Covenant, 
that this effort was organized. Its wholly unexpected speed, fullness 
and universality were due in no small measure to the cooperative 


® Oficial Journal, League of Nations, December, 1935. 
See document C.445(1).M.233(1).1935.1X. 
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system and services built up during the past fifteen years. A mechan- 
ism was at hand by which the policies of governments scattered 
over all four quarters of the globe could be effectively coordinated 
through an instantaneous conference system, an excellent statistical 
bureau, a radio world-wide service, and closer personal contacts 
than ever before obtainable. 

The United States, as the world’s largest economic and financial 
entity, was of vital importance to this effort and was no less vitally 
affected by it. Controlling a large part of world trade and finance, 
it could have made the collective effort difficult and in some parts 
impossible. At the same time its own trade and future world position 
could not but be deeply affected by a united policy of nearly all the 
other nations. The development of this relationship, with the United 
States based on its Neutrality Act and the other nations on the 
Covenant, has been described elsewhere. 

On the more constructive side aiming at freeing international 
trade from the encumbrances piled upon it in recent years, the year 
1935 proved a considerable disappointment. Despite growing pres- 
sure from all competent authorities, individual governments con- 
tinued to feel constrained to highly nationalistic policies. The United 
States attempted to break away from this vicious circle by strenuous 
pursuit of its bilateral treaty program, which began to yield results 
during the year. It also continued, as in previous years, to associate 
itself with such economic and financial cooperation as the League 
was able to initiate in this troubled twelvemonth. 

The most formal expression of this interest took place at the 
Assembly. The Second Committee of that body had had a vivid 
discussion on the world economic situation and had arrived at a 
valuable summary statement. An hour before adjournment, Secre- 
tary of State Hull, without any previous indication, transmitted 
through Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, American Consul in Geneva, a message 
deserving quotation in full: 

I have observed with the greatest of interest that many im- 
portant governments of the world, as represented in the Com- 
mittee of which you are Chairman, have reached close accord 
on an economic program designed to assure a fuller and more 
satisfactory restoration of industry and commerce. These far- 
reaching conclusions of your Committee possess great weight, 
since the Committee comprises members of the actual govern- 
ments in office in most of the important trading countries of the 
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world selected because of their special competence and assigned 
to the task of considering economic questions. 

The world will note that a leading conclusion of your Com- 
mittee is that the adoption of more liberal international trading 
policies is ‘indispensable’ to further recovery. It will be under- 
stood that the definite recommendations made by your Com- 
mittee take into account the difficulties which face many 
governments in lessening the existing impediments to the ex- 
change of goods and that your Committee proposes a method 
by which commercial policies can here and now be directed 
along liberal lines despite these difficulties. To this end your 
Committee has recommended the conclusion of bilateral trade 
agreements, pointing out that the beneficial effects of such agree- 
ments will be the more widespread when based upon the prin- 
ciples of the most-favored-nation clause. 

The circumstance that, following upon the great economic 
disturbances of the recent past, the nations, speaking through 
the specially qualified governmental representatives that make 
up your Committee, show such a consensus of judgment is most 
dramatic and encouraging. 

The proposed program assumes, no doubt, that each country 
will continue to develop its economy on domestic lines as fully 
as sound business calculations may justify, but recognizes fully 
the economic fact which has been demonstrated by bitter expe- 
rience that full and stable business prosperity, full employment 
of labor at satisfactory wages, and the need of a secure founda- 
tion for peace would all require the restoration of a normal 
volume of international trade. 

I have absolute faith that patience and political courage on 
the part of all acting simultaneously, as is contemplated in 
the resolution, will make realities of the recommended action.” 


The Assembly was much gratified by this spontaneous expression. 


Its President, Dr. BeneS, in thanking Mr. Hull, said: 


May I also express the hope, as well as the conviction, that 
the community of interest and the unity of view which is thus 
shown to exist between the policy of the United States and the 
recommendations of the Assembly on economic and financial 
questions may find expression during the coming months in a 
close cooperation and a joint endeavor to overcome the difficul- 
ties which have so long confronted the world.“ 


Apart from this, the United States also sent representatives to 


several expert or preparatory League committees. As regards com- 


"1935 Assembly, Plenary Records of 13th meeting, September 28. 
“ Information Section, communiqué No. 7543, September 28. 
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pensation and clearing agreements, which, though not operative in 
the United States, had seriously affected its relations with other 
nations, Mr. Oscar B. Ryder, Member of the Tariff Commission, 
participated from March 25-30 in a meeting of experts who drew 
up a most complete report* on this complex subject, as well as 
specific recommendations later approved by the Financial Com- 
mittee and the Assembly. As regards restrictions on the import and 
export of meat and meat preparations, Mr. T. P. White, of the 
Department of Agriculture, participated in a meeting of experts 
who elaborated the main provisions of an international convention, 
which the Economic Committee subsequently approved and the 
Council transmitted to the various States for observation prepara- 
tory to a conference.“ Finally, as regards the facilitating of com- 
mercial propaganda such as advertising matter and samples without 
value, Mr. Douglas P. Miller, Acting Commercial Attaché at Berlin, 
and Mr. Edwin G. May, Treasury Representative at Berlin, co- 
operated in the drafting of an international agreement,® which 
the Council decided should be presented to governments for signa- 
ture at an early international conference. 

Beyond this participation of government officials, American 
economic thought was unofficially represented in the Economic 
Committee by Professor James Harvey Rogers. This body is the 
central economic agency of the League and is composed of authorita- 
tive persons not formally representing their governments. At its 
forty-second session, from April 29—-May 4, on the basis of individual 
analyses such as that made by Professor Rogers of the situation in 
the United States, the Committee laid down the broad lines of a 
general report** on the world economic situation which it completed 
at its next session, immediately before the September Assembly. 
This report, giving an over-all statement on the world situation, 
formed the basis of the Second Committee’s debate which prompted 
Mr. Hull’s letter. 

Mr. Dana Durand, of the Tariff Commission, was a member of the 
Committee of Statistical Experts which in June prepared a final 
classification of economic statistics covering four hundred fifty-eight 
items which States were asked to adopt as part of a world-wide 


#@ C.153.M.83.1935.11.B.—Inquiry into Clearing Agreements. 

«4 Monthly Summary, June, 1935, p. 151, and report of the Economic Committee to the 
Council—C.343.M.173.10935.11.B. 

# C.271.M.138.1935.11.B. 

© C.344.M.174.1935.114.B. 
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effort at unification.” Similarly, Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll, who had 
largely organized the League’s work on double taxation, attended 
the fifth session of the Fiscal Committee, which considered various 
points raised by some one hundred thirty recent fiscal conventions 
and by the general evolution of the different fiscal systems.*® Mr. 
Royall Tyler continued to represent the League’s Financial Com- 
mittee in Hungary, attending its January, May, and August sessions 
at Geneva. 

The United States also continued to cooperate in certain work 
undertaken by the League’s organization on Communications and 
Transit. This agency has brought together a large number of activi- 
ties in this field ranging from calendar reform to buoyage and lighting 
of coasts. Further progress was made in 1935 as regards pollution 
of the sea by oil, which, with the increase of oil-consuming ships, has 
caused serious damage on the American coasts. The Government 
transmitted a detailed reply to the League’s questionnaire, showing 
the injury done to bird and fish life and the measures taken to 
prevent it.4? It also sent Mr. P. T. Culbertson, Assistant Chief of 
the Western European Division of the Department of State, to a 
meeting of experts in October, at which a draft convention was 
completed and sent to all governments for their observations prepara- 
tory to final adoption.®® In connection with the general Inquiry on 
National Public Works, the Government also transmitted data 
supplementary to the main report sent in last year. 


Health 


American participation in the League’s health work developed 
further during 1935, not only in the familiar fields but also in new 
activities of great scope. Of special interest were the first Govern- 
ment Conference on Biological Standardization, the second public 
health study tour in the United States, and the institution of a 
broad study of the vital question of nutrition. 

The Health Committee, mainspring of all these activities, held its 
annual meeting in October to review progress in this broad field. 
Surgeon-General Cumming, of the United States Public Health 

4? Monthly Summary, June, 1935, p. 152. 

* Its report is contained in document C.252.M.124.1935.11.A. 

‘9A summary of this reply is to be found in document A.20.1935.VIII. 


5°© The Committee's report and the draft convention are contained in document C.449. 
M.235.1935.VIII. 
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Service, took part as usual, and was appointed a member of the 
Committee’s enlarged and strengthened Bureau which is to meet 
three times a year. The Committee, among other things, authorized 
a second report on syphilis treatment; approved the program of the 
Malaria Commission, including two malaria courses in 1936; initiated 
the study of the use of codeine by drug addicts, which had been raised 
in the Opium Committee by the United States and Canada, and 
set up a committee to study housing. It also expressed its “sincere 
gratitude”’ to the International Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which had generously decided to continue in 1936 and 
1937 the financial assistance which it has given since 1921 to certain 
activities of the Health Committee.*! 

The Biological Standardization Conference, which met in October 
immediately after the Permanent Standards Commission, adopted 
a series of recommendations for the general application of the 
standards of sera and bacteriological products on which experts’ 
studies had been under way for over fourteen years. Dr. M. W. 
McCoy, Director of the National Health Institute attended the 
Commission, and represented the United States Government at 
the Conference.* 

During 1935 also the League organized its second visit of medical 
officers to the United States as part of the interchange system which 
it has been carrying on ever since 1922. Public health officers from 
Sweden, Denmark, England, France, the Netherlands, and Yugo- 
slavia participated in an extended trip, studying particularly recent 
action of the Federal Government in matters of hygiene and social 
protection. The group was accompanied by Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, 
for several years member of the League Health Section and before 
that connected with the Ohio State Health Department, and was 
officially received by foremost government authorities.® 

Finally, a new initiative in the field of public health was launched 
by the Assembly when, on the proposal of twelve delegations, a 
general study was authorized of the measures taken in all countries 
for securing improved nutrition.** Delegates of all countries agreed 
that this question was of the utmost importance to nations through- 
out the world and great care was exercised to ensure the appointment 

51 The report of the Health Committee is contained in document C.426.M.218.1935.III. 

52 The report of the Conference is attached to C.464.M.244.1935.III. 


58 See Monthly Summary, November, 1935. 
5¢ The Assembly report is contained in document A.61.1935.III. 
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of a committee of experts in agriculture, economics, and health, 
competent to cover all aspects of it. The Health Committee nomi- 
nated experts to report on the physiological bases of nutrition, who 
met in London from November 25-29. Three Americans were 
present, namely: Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. W. Sebrell, Chief of the Department of Nutrition 
of the National Health Institute. At the same time, the American 
delegation to the International Labour Conference in May had 
given active support to the proposed study on nutrition, and the 
Labour Office had appointed a committee in which an American 
participated.® 


Dangerous Drugs 


American cooperation with the League has gone furthest in that 
League activity which has itself had the fullest development: the 
anti-drug work. Not only have the various Conventions given inter- 
national bodies in Geneva extensive, almost final, powers for super- 
vising the drug traffic, but a high degree of cooperation has been 
evolved among the police systems of practically all countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

During 1935, the United States, as party to two of the three 
principal anti-drug Conventions, that of The Hague of 1912 and that 
of Geneva of 1931, maintained active and continuous cooperation 
with the League in this work. Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the Department of State, was present 
at the regular meeting of the Opium Advisory Committee in May, 
assisted by Dr. H. J. Wollner, Consulting Chemist to the United 
States Treasury Department, and pressed most vigorously for all 
measures calculated to minimize the drug evil. Mr. Fuller submitted 
a report on drug seizures in the United States, not only including the 
usual seizures of raw and prepared opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
codeine, but also drawing attention to the increasing use of Indian 
hemp. Dr. Wollner furnished a report on extensive experiments for 
detecting the presence of drugs, for developing non-habit-forming 
drugs, and for curing addicts.5* Just previously, the Government 
had transmitted a full reply to a questionnaire aiming to reduce 


55 See section on the International Labour Organisation. 
% The report of the Committee is contained in document C.253.M.125.1935.XI. 
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drug smuggling through stringent rules as to fraudulent papers 
and passports. 

More unusual, however, than this now formally established 
cooperation was the representation of the United States at a meeting 
of the Council in connection with the composition of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. As a general rule the United States has 
hesitated as to participation in a body felt to symbolize the political 
side of the League. A number of international Conventions, have, 
however, given the Council administrative or electoral functions, 
Hence, when it proceeded on September 26 to complete the member- 
ship of the Central Opium Board, the United States was represented 
by Mr. Wilson, its Minister in Switzerland 

Still more indicative of America’s full part in this branch of 
League work was the passage by both the House and the Senate 
of an appropriation of $12,086 for America’s share of the League's 
expenses in this field in 1933 and 1934. This represented the first 
direct appropriation, by Act of Congress, to a continuous League 
activity under a Treaty to which the United States is a party. It 
also widened the field of American contribution from the hitherto 
limited area of extraordinary expenses of particular meetings at- 
tended by official representatives to the broader area of all expendi- 
tures necessary to implement a general convention such as the 
pertinent technical section of the Secretariat and various expert or 
non-governmental agencies. A memorandum to the sub-committee 
of the House Committee of Appropriations stated that, under the 
Narcotics Limitation Convention ‘the American Government 
assumes certain obligations to contribute to and cooperate in the 
international effort to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs, as im- 
plemented by certain organizations under the League: the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, the Opium Section of the League Secretariat, 
and the Supervisory Body.” Full details were then given of these 
various agencies and their work,” which were later amplified before 
the Committee by Assistant Secretary of State William J. Carr 

and Mr. Fuller. The Committee approved the appropriation and 
both the House and the Senate confirmed it.*® 

Apart from this official cooperation, an American citizen, Mr. 
Herbert L. May, continued to take an active part in the periodic 

meetings during 1935 of two of the permanent bodies set up to apply 


87 Department of State, Appropriations Bill for 1936. 
88 First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1935. 
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the Opium Conventions. The first was the Permanent Central Opium 
Board which is entrusted with supervising the international trade 
in narcotic drugs and controlling any exceptional traffic above the 
estimated requirements. The second was the Supervisory Body, 
which is entrusted with the examination of government’s annual 
estimates of medical requirements of drugs and which in August 
had before it estimates from no less than one hundred thirty-seven 
countries and territories.*® 


Social and Humanitarian 


An important change was made during 1935 by the American 
Government in its method of representation on the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young People. 
Heretofore, the American representative had been named only in 
a consultative capacity, with consequently uncertain status. On 
April 6, 1935, however, the Government appointed Miss Katherine 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor as regular American member of the Committee,® thus fully 
accepting the original invitation of August 4, 1922. Miss Lenroot’s 
membership and attributes were to be identical with those of any 
other government delegate. 

It fell to Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, * however, to replace her at the eleventh session of the Child 
Welfare Committee from April 25—May 3, and the fourteenth session 
of the Traffic in Women Committee, from May 2-9. The former 
adopted a detailed report upon the cinema and young people, the 
effects of the economic depression upon youth, institutions for 
neglected and delinquent minors, and blind children. The latter 
discussed methods of rehabilitation, suppression of souteneurs, and 
the Conference of eastern countries proposed by the Commission 
of Inquiry presided over by Mr. Bascom Johnston, in which the 
United States has already agreed to participate. 

A further reply was also received during 1935 from the American 
Government in connection with the Standard Minimum Rules for 
the Treatment of Prisoners by the International Penal and Peni- 


5* The reports on the Opium Central Board sessions are contained in document C.364. 
M.185.1935.XI; the Supervisory Body Statements as to Estimated World Requirements 
are contained in C.429.M.220.1935.XI. 

6 Department of State Press Release, April 10, 1935. 

' The reports of the Committees are contained in document C.187.M.104.1935.IV. 
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tentiary Commission. Copies of those Rules were stated to have been 
transmitted to practically all of the 3,000 political subdivisions of 
the United States having jurisdiction over penal institutions. While 
the control of the Federal Government over such institutions js 
exceedingly limited, arrangements were reported for periodical 
inspections by Federal officers, discussions at the next meeting 
of the American Prison Congress, and reports from the local authori- 
ties as to the working of the Rules. 

With reference to the draft Convention on assistance to indigent 
foreigners which had been submitted to governments for observa- 
tions, the United States replied that, while “deeply sympathetic 
with the efforts . . . to raise the standards of assistance to indigent 
aliens, it does not seem practicable to become a party to the Conven- 
tion,’’ as it would involve modifications in the legislation of most 
of the States and would not bring about improvements commensurate 
with the difficulties. Full details were, however, given of the practice 
prevailing in the States and copies of the Social Security Act of 
August 14, 1935, were forwarded.® 

Finally the Government also replied to two circular letters regard- 
ing refugees. To the first as to the settlement of Russian, Armenian, 
Assyro-Chaldean, and Turkish Refugees, it explained that under 
existing laws visas were refused to aliens likely to become a public 
charge and that numerical limitations were imposed on immigrants 
from various countries. There was, moreover, no provision for group 
immigration such as mentioned in the League’s proposal, which 
might, indeed, be further affected in that payment of passage money 
was excluded.* To the second inquiry concerning the general problem 
of assistance to refugees, the Secretary of State, while expressing the 
government’s keen interest in the matter, referred to previous cor- 
respondence with regard to admission, residence, and deportation 
of aliens. 

In a cognate field of German refugees, Mr. James G. McDonald 
of New York continued till his resignation at the end of the year to 
fill the post of High Commissioner to which he had been appointed 
by the Council of the League. In July he issued a report showing 
that some 37,000 refugees had been settled overseas, including an 
appreciable number in the United States, some 18,000 repatriated to 

62 See A.21.1935.1V. 

68 See A.55.10935.1V. 


64 Department of State Press Release, August 30, 1935. 
88 See C.A.1.R.65. 
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countries in Central and Eastern Europe, while about 25,000 were 
still in European countries. *® 


Intellectual Cooperation 


Cultural agencies in the United States, both official and private, 
continued during 1935 to cooperate in the organization of inter- 
national intellectual life which the League has from the outset 
urged as one of the essential bases of world peace and understanding. 
The principal activities in this field are naturally entrusted to 
unofficial agencies such as the great foundations and centers of 
learning, but government cooperation is frequently involved because 
of the increasing penetration of official agencies into all spheres 
of life. 

The outstanding expression of this cultural side of the League 
was, as usual, the annual meeting in July of the Plenary Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation. The American member was Dr. Waldo 
Leland, Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
replacing Professor James T. Shotwell, and assisted by Mr. Malcolm 
W. Davis, Associate Director of the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment. The discussions resulted in a sixty page report and 
specific recommendations on questions such as the scientific study 
of international relations, bilateral and regional agreements on 
cultural cooperation, broadcasting and peace, the cinema, the social 
sciences, and special problems relating to the Americas and Japan.” 

Just before this meeting, the Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching met, with Mr. Malcolm W. Davis as American 
member, to consider the education of young people in the ideals of 
international peace and cooperation. In previous years this Com- 
mittee has made detailed recommendations which have been adopted 
by many official and private agencies throughout the world. This 
year it gave further attention to the revision of history books, 
where its recommendations were subsequently communicated by 
the Assembly to all States, to the organization of visits of educators 
for the study of international teaching, and to the better presenta- 
tion of contemporary problems in their international aspects. 

Of particular importance also was the Plenary Conference on 
* Report published by the Office of the High Commissioner, Sentinel House, Southamp- 


ton Row, London. 
*' The Committee's report is contained in document C.290.M.154.1935.XII. 
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Collective Security organized in London in June by the Paris In. 
stitute of International Intellectual Cooperation. A strong American 
delegation was present, consisting of Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Mr. Philip C. Jessup, and Mr. Waldo G. Leland, 
representing the Council on Foreign Relations, and Mr. Malcolm 
W. Davis of the Carnegie Endowment. Mr. Dulles was named 
Chairman and Mr. Jessup, as rapporteur of the American Delega- 
tion, presented one of the basic memoranda of the Conference, on 
‘The United States and the Stabilization of Peace.’’ Thus aided 
by a documentation under preparation the two previous years, the 
Conference made a close study of the general foundations of collec- 
tive security, the relation to it of neutrality, and national reactions 
towards post-war treaties on security.** These Conferences have 
now become a permanent feature of international life, the next being 
scheduled for 1937 on the much discussed questions of population, 
migration, markets, and raw materials. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has contributed $25,000 for a better coordination of research and 
for cooperation between the various institutions. *®® 

Finally, the Institute in Paris drew up a report on measures taken 
to combat unemployment among intellectuals in thirty-three coun- 
tries, including the United States. This report was studied by a 
Committee of Experts in Geneva in April and its recommendations 
transmitted to the International Labour Conference, where the 
United States Government was represented as full member. 

On the official side, the American Government transmitted in 
July a further reply to the League’s draft Convention regarding 
broadcasting in the cause of peace. The Secretary of State, while 
repeating that this Convention did not seem adaptable to present 
laws, added that the American Government was ‘exploring the 
possibility of obtaining the voluntary and patriotic cooperation of 
the broadcasting companies . . . as to the suitability of proposed 
short wave programs intended for foreign reception’’ and that 
recently there had been broadcast over American radio networks 
‘programs calculated to promote a better knowledge of the civiliza- 
tion and the condition of life of other peoples as well as of the essential 
features of the development of their mutual relations and the or- 
ganization of peace.” 

Meanwhile, the League’s Wireless Station, which is frequently 


88 Intellectual Cooperation Institute, Bulletin No. 53-54. 
6® Information Section communiqué, December 20, 1935. 
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picked up in the United States, both by the Government in connec- 
tion with the transmission of official documents, and by the general 
public for its weekly news service, was given the 1935 Wateler Peace 
Award by the Carnegie Endowment at The Hague “in recognition 
of the admirable work done by that service in attempting to spread 
a better understanding of the possibilities of international co- 


operation.’’7° 


PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


American membership in the World Court which, after twelve 
years effort, was almost universally accepted as certain to be con- 
summated during 1935, was most unexpectedly refused by the 
Senate on January 29 through lack of a two-thirds majority. An 
action sponsored by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt, by Secretaries of State Hughes, Stimson, Kellogg, and 
Hull, by pledges of all political parties and by countless resolutions 
of bar associations, chambers of commerce, and other public groups, 
was rejected by a minority in the Senate. 

The history is well known. The United States had first called for 
such a court at The Hague Conference in 1899. Elihu Root helped to 
draft the existing Statute in 1920. President Harding presented it 
to the Senate in 1923. President Coolidge repeated the request for 
ratification from 1923-25. On June 27, 1926, the Senate ratified 
it with reservations, by a vote of 75-17. These reservations were 
considered at an international conference in Geneva in September, 
1926. Two and a half years later, Secretary Kellogg suggested ‘‘an 
informal exchange of views’’ on the ground that there seemed “‘little 
differences regarding the substance.’’ Mr. Root again negotiated 
an agreement. President Hoover authorized signature on December 
9, 1929. Another year passed waiting a favorable opportunity for 
presentation to the Senate; two years more waiting a favorable 
report from the Foreign Affairs Committee on June 1, 1932, and still 
three years more during the Presidential elections and the economic 
crisis. 

The year 1935, however, witnessed a definite attempt at final 
action. On January 10, the Senate reported the Protocols favorably, 
with a single interpretation as to Advisory Opinions. The Court 


” Oficial Journal, June, 1935, pages 592 and 655. 
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was described as the ‘culmination of efforts towards the judicial Ri 
settlement of international disputes following out the American ) ag 
policy of over a hundred years.” os 

On January 15, Senator Robinson, Democratic Leader, opened | fa 


the debate in the Senate with a detailed account of the Court's 5 
history and its importance not only to international peace but to 


the ‘‘self-interest of the United States.’’ The following day President o 
Roosevelt sent a special message to the Senate stating that the De 
“effort to make international justice practicable and serviceable is be 
not subject to partisan considerations. For years, Republican and wh 
Democratic Administrations and party platforms alike have ad. 2.2 
vocated a Court of Justice to which nations might voluntarily bring / 
their disputes for judicial settlement. . . . The sovereignty of the ha 
United States will be in no way diminished or jeopardized thereby, as 
At this period in international relationships, when every act is of Fri 
moment to world peace, the United States has an opportunity once be 
more to throw its weight into the scale in favor of peace.”’ fine 
A bitter debate ensued reminiscent of the 1920 Treaty fight. } nay 
Senator Johnson led off; Senators Borah and Long, especially, wh 
followed. Every conceivable argument was presented, from the wh 
administrative relation between the Court and the League to the jur 
impassioned outburst “To Hell with Europe’’ and the attempt to S 
provide for equality of the sexes. Opposition seemed hopeless, how- } Ke’ 
ever; all observers felt passage was certain. Nevertheless, obstacles elec 
of every sort were thrown up to hinder or delay, especially further “oj 
reservations by Senator Vandenberg as to Advisory Opinions and |  geg 
Senator Norris as to approval by the Senate of any case submitted | adq 
to the Court. The former was accepted on January 24; the latter tior 
rejected the next day; an agreement finally reached to limit the | in| 
debate the following Monday. I be 
Meanwhile, a violent, nation-wide campaign was being con- J 
ducted against the Court. The Hearst press was constant and un- whe 
restrained in its attack. The culminating point was reached, however, "orig 
on Sunday, the 26th, with a fifty minute broadcast by Father the 
Coughlin. Public opinion ran high. Friends of the Court rallied in Jud 
response but could not equal the demagogic appeal of their opponents. | to ; 
Telegraph wires to Washington were jammed. Messages estimated Cou 
as between 45-75,000 poured into the Senate Chamber. n 
On January 29, after a last personal intervention by President , - 
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Roosevelt, the vote took place. It stood 52 for adherence and 36 
against, 7 votes short of the necessary two-thirds majority. The 
majority was impressive but not sufficient. The result reversed the 
favorable action in 1926. Seven Senators who had then voted for 
the Court now voted against it. More than two-thirds of the Demo- 
crats were favorable, and almost two-thirds of the Republicans 
unfavorable, 43 Democrats and 9 Republicans being for, and 20 
Democrats and 14 Republicans, 1 Progressive, and 1 Farm Labor 
being against. Almost all the Northwest Republicans were against, 
while 10 of the 36 negative votes were cast from States having but 
2.2 per cent of the total population of the country. 

The astonishment was world-wide. Not even the bitterest enemies 
had anticipated this result. Senator Robinson explained the defeat 
as due to a variety of causes, many not connected with the Court. 
Friends of the Court at once announced that the result could not 
be accepted as final. The United States must eventually, they said, 
find a way to participate in a Court representing sixty-one other 
nations, which has handled half a hundred cases in thirteen years, 
which is mentioned in four hundred seventy-five treaties, and 
which has been endowed by forty-two of its members with obligatory 
jurisdiction. 

Some months after this action, on September 9, Judge Frank B. 
Kellogg, the third Judge of American nationality to have been 
elected to the Court, tendered his resignation on the ground that 
“circumstances make it impossible for me to continue to attend 
sessions of the Court at The Hague.” “I deeply appreciate,’’ he 
added, “the great importance of this Court in the field of interna- 
tional relations, and it is my desire to cooperate in every way possible 
in furthering judicial settlement of international disputes, which 
I believe to be most important to the maintenance of world peace.’ 

Judge Kellogg had in 1930 succeeded Judge Charles Evans Hughes, 
who in 1928 had succeeded Judge John Bassett Moore, one of the 
original panel elected in 1921. A new election thus became necessary, 
the Council deciding to combine it with a similar election to replace 
Judge Schiicking.72 On October 17, circular letters were addressed 
to members of the National Groups’ in the original Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, inviting them, in consultation 

"12th Plenary meeting, 16th Assembly, September, 1935 


" Oficial Journal, November, 1935, page 1203. 
”% C.L.151(a).1935.V. 
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vu 


with their leading judicial authorities, to nominate candidates from 


among whom the Assembly and the Council of the League might 7 
make a final choice. The American Group consisted of Messrs. r 
Elihu Root, Newton D. Baker, John Bassett Moore, and Manley 
O. Hudson. On December 17, the American Legation in Berne ’ 
transmitted a communication from them nominating Dr. Hudson 
and Professor Viktor Bruns for the two vacancies.’ Dr. Hudson, 
who for some years had been Bemis Professor of International Law 
at the Harvard Law School, had previously served as Legal Adviser 
of the American Peace Commissions in Paris and member of the e 
Legal Section of the League Secretariat, and had been, since the in. : 
ception of the Court, one of its strongest and most effective advocates, ‘ e 
Dr. Hudson was also being nominated by other national groups as : 
the year ended and the election was set for the next Assembly. ia 
we 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION co 
The United States during 1935 assumed its full share both of the 5 = 
responsibilities and the benefits of membership in the International 7 
Labour Organisation.7*> A complete delegation participated in the ” 
Nineteenth Session of the General Conference in June and ina 
preparatory Maritime Meeting in November; representatives of 
the United States took part in all the sessions of the Governing Body ya 


in 1935; American officials attended the meetings of the technical firs 
committees, called during the year to deal with special social and . 





; : Me a = me 
labor problems; and American citizens joined the staff of the Inter- | _ 
national Labour Office. In order to complete the liaison between ‘a 
Geneva and Washington, the Department of Labor established an | on 
office in Geneva under a Labor Commissioner, Mr. William G, the 
Rice, Jr., while the Washington Office of the Labour Organisation és 
was also strengthened to meet new demands. America’s membership of ( 
in the Labour Organisation, accepted by the President with the die 
approval of Congress in August, 1934, has already shown its value ; to 
not only in stimulating the Organisation itself and strengthening Sol; 
the progressive forces at work in its conference and committees, but | : 
also in giving the United States the opportunity both to make | Wor 
known to the world its views and its experiments for the improve m 
ment of the standard of living, and to learn itself of the accumulated | ag 

" Information Section, communiqué no. 7671, December 20, 1935. : ; “@ 2 
For a description of the relations of the U.S. and the I.L.O., 1934, inc luding text 0 Mr. 
Congressional Resolution authorizing the President to accept membership, see Genew | Mr. 


Special Studies, Vol. V, 10, 1934. 
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experience of sixty other member nations. As Miss Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, put it: 


From our association and membership we expect to derive 
frequent aid in the treatment and solution of our problems in 
the field of labor. And to the Organisation we shall endeavor to 
bring not merely technical assistance but a whole-hearted 
cooperation in the fulfilment of its high purposes.’® 


Miss Grace Abbott, former Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, headed the first official American delega- 
tion to participate in a session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, in Geneva, June 4 to 25, 1935. That delegation, consisting 
of Miss Abbott and Dr. Walton Hamilton for the Government, 
Mr. Dan Tracy representing American labor, and Mr. Sam Lewisohn 
representing the employers, besides six government advisers, two 
workers’ advisers, and three employers’ advisers, made a definite 
contribution to the success of the Conference, by joining in the 
work of the Conference in full session and in the committees, co- 
operating with the liberal groups, and describing fully their ex- 
perience at home. 

The outstanding conclusion reached by the Conference was agree- 
ment on the principle of the forty-hour week with the maintenance 
of the standard of living. The adoption of this convention was largely 
due to the presence of an American delegation able to speak from 
first hand experience and to meet effectively the theoretical argu- 
ments which had been made against it in the past. As Mr. Hamilton 
stated in a speech in support of such a convention, ‘‘we must take 
a chance and | think I am speaking for our people when I say we 
would rather take a chance on doing something than a chance at a 
theory which was put forward yesterday—that God wound up the 
clock in the beginning and threw the key away.’’?? The majority 
of the employer group took the stand they would not sit upon a 
committee that discussed the forty-hour week, and thus threatened 
to jeopardize the whole work of the Conference. Mr. Wyzanski, 
Solicitor of Labor strongly opposed these tactics’* and emphasized 
_™ Radio Broadcast, April 20, 1935, in honor of Governor Winant, published by the 
World Peace Foundation. ‘‘The U.S. and the I.L.O.” 

" Provisional Record, No. 7, p. 81. 

® The full U.S. delegation was as follows: Government delegates: Miss Grace Abbott, 
Mr. Walton Hale Hamilton. Government advisers: Mr. Witt Bowden, Mr. Hugh S. Hanna, 
Mr. William G. Rice, Jr., Miss Margaret H. Schoenfeld, Miss Irene Till, Mr. Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr. Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, substitute for Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison. Employers’ Advisers: Mr. Arthur E. Baldwin, Mr. Robert T. Caldwell, 


Mr. James H. Volkmann. Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Dan W. Tracy. Workers’ Advisers: 
t, Marion H. Hedges, Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr. 
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the importance of free and open discussion of all issues. He was 
supported by Mr. Lewisohn, American employer delegate, who ip 
this instance broke away from the employer group, upholding the 
obligation to participate in committees. 

Miss Abbott, as Chairman of the Conference’s Committee op 
Unemployment among Young People, successfully guided its 
deliberations and assisted in bringing about the adoption by unazi. 
mous vote of a recommendation on the subject. 

Besides the consideration of various draft conventions and recom. 
mendations, the Conference marked out fields of research and pro. 
vided an exchange of ideas which gave direction to the next year's 
work. The research program outlined for 1935-36 has to do with 
nutrition, textiles, and the movements of peoples. Miss Abbott 
supported the nutrition study, and Dr. Hamilton urged a thorough 
investigation of the textile situation looking towards‘ not only a 
reduction in hours but also reorganization on an international basis 
so as to secure an orderly industry which would be both more social 
in outlook and more successful in achievement. Special attention 
was called by the Director to the suggestions for a research program 
outlined in the speech of Mr. Tracy. 

The proposal of the Chilean Government to hold a regional con- 
ference in Santiago de Chile, in January, 1936,7° was supported 
warmly by the American delegation and adopted by the Governing 
Body. The United States Government suggested that two questions 
should be considered by the Santiago Conference, namely, child 
labor and a study of the whole textile question. 

A tri-partite delegation consisting of Mr. Robert Bruére, govern- 
ment representative, Mr. Samuel Aitkin, shipowner, and Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, President of the International Seamen’s Union, partic: 
pated in the work of the technical preparatory Maritime Meeting, 
held in Geneva from November 25 to December 6. Sixteen of the 
chief maritime countries, together representing five-sixths of world 
shipping tonnage, took part. The meeting opened under difficult 
circumstances, owing to the refusal of the shipowners group and of 
the British Government to discuss proposals for a draft convention 
Mr. Bruére made clear the desire of the American Government to 
discuss any proposals that would enable the groups to understand 
each other and to move towards a satisfactory solution of the 


7? The Santiago Conference will be discussed in a later number of this series, since it 
falls in the year 1936. 
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problems of manning and hours of labor. Mr. Aitkin, in line with the 
stand taken by American employer delegates at both the annual 
Conference and the Governing Body, also stated his desire to debate 
the issue frankly. Mr. Furuseth, with more than sixty years experi- 
ence in dealing with shipowners and seamen, described the stand 
taken by American seamen to better their own conditions upon the 
high seas, and emphasized the fact that this was the first time a 
representative of American seamen had participated as an official 
American delegate*® at a maritime meeting. The meeting finally 
adopted unanimously reports on the questions of manning and 
hours of labor, and of holidays with pay and it was agreed that a 
final decision on these issues would be taken at a Maritime Con- 
ference in the autumn of 1936. 

Although the United States had not at the time been made a 
member of the Governing Body, Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, on behalf of the 
government, and Mr. James Wilson, for the American Federation 
of Labor, accepted the invitation of the Governing Body to attend 
the session in January, 1935. During the session, the American 
Government was invited to sit on the Governing Body as one of 
the eight States of chief industrial importance, and subsequently 
the worker group and the employer group, respectively, invited 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to occupy seats on the Governing 
Body. Thus, at the April session of the Governing Body, for the 
first time, the United States took its full place, with three representa- 
tives taking part in the discussions and voting on the questions 
arising. 

The 1935 sessions of the Governing Body permitted eleven Ameri- 
cans to join in the debates, thus ensuring a diversity of interest and 
point of view. As government representatives, Mr. Saunders, Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Labor, attended the April session, Mr. 
Wyzanski, Solicitor of the Department, the May-June meetings, and 
Mr. Rice the October session; for the employers, Mr. Dennison 
attended both the April and October meetings; and for labor, Mr. 
Green sent as his substitutes first Mr. David Dubinsky, then Mr. 
Dan Tracy, and in October, Mr. John Possehl.*! At the same time 

"There have been previous maritime sessions of the Conference, and Mr. Furuseth 
attended as an observer that of 1920. 


a Mr. Volkmann accompanied Mr. Dennison; Mr. Miller substituted for Mr. Tracy at 
one session of the June meetings. Mr. Lubin and Mr. Wilson attended the January meeting. 








continuity of policy on behalf of the government is maintained by 
the continued attendance of Mr. Rice, as Labor Commissioner, at 
all meetings. The American representatives at the Governing Body 
made special efforts to accelerate the consideration of reduction of 
hours in different industries and the raising of the age of admission 
of children to employment. 


American citizens during 1935 have also played large réles both ’ 


on the Committees of the Governing Body, and on Committees of 
Experts and Correspondence Committees of the Internationa 
Labour Organisation. Representatives of the government, employers 


and workers are members of the Finance Committee of the Governing 
Body. The government delegate on the Governing Body is chairman | 


of the Committee on Workers Spare Time, and a member of the 
Standing Orders Committee and the Committee on Cost of Living, 
Mr. Kjaer, of the Department of Labor, attended the meetings of 
the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, which met 
in Zurich in October. Miss Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of 


Living Division of the Department of Labor, took a leading part ) 


in the discussion in December of the Committee of Experts on 
Nutrition, set up as a result of the Conference resolution, that the 
Labour Organisation undertake a detailed study of the social aspects 
of nutrition. A number of other Americans had already been ap 
pointed to Committees before 1935%? and several new appointments 
have been made since. Miss Lena Madesin Phillips is a member 
of the Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work, and Dr 
L. R. Thompson and Dr. A. E. Russell of the Division of Public 


Health Service are to be members of the Correspondence Com- 


mittee on Industrial Hygiene.** 

Two important appointees to the staff of the International Labour 
Office were Mr. John G. Winant, former Governor of New Hamp 
shire, as Assistant Director and Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin, formerly d 
Brookings Institution, as Economic Adviser. After Mr. Winant 

8 See Geneva Special Studies, Vol. V, No. 10, 1934, for list appointed January, 1934. 
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8 A full Cé 
Governing Body: Finance: Government Delegate and Mr. Green 
Government Delegate. Standing Orders: Government 











Cost of Living and Wage Statistics: ) 
Delegate. Workers’ Spare Time: Government Delegate. Correspondence Committees 
Accident Prevention: Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, Mr Kjaer, Major Henry Reninger. Industna 


Hygiene: Dr. Leroy Gardner, Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Geier, Dr. Sayers, Prof. Winslow, Dt 
Thompson, Dr. Russell. Questions of Industrial Fatigue: Mr. F. Lee. Social Insurance 
Mr. Epstein, Dr. Rubinow, Mr. Zimmer. Women’s Work: Miss Anderson, Miss Christmat, 
Miss Dingman, Miss Van Kleek, Miss Morrissy, Miss Phillips, Miss Smith. Committe 
of Experts: Labor: Prof. J. P. Chamberlain (substitute, Samuel Reber), Statistic 


Experts: Dr. Lubin. Nutrition: Miss Williams. 
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had served for three months in Geneva, however, President Roosevelt 
requested his release to serve as Chairman of the Social Security 
Board. On the occasion of Mr. Winant’s resignation the Secretary 
of Labor said: “It is our hope that through Mr. Winant’s experience 
we in the United States will be able even more effectively to cooperate 
with the International Labour Organisation in the important objec- 
tives in which we have a common and deep interest.” 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 
many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts of 
official treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and draft plans for international 
projects such as the Permanent-Court of International Justice. International 
Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907, to No. 199, June, 1924. The 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent upon 
application to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 

309. The International Labour Organisation: Membership of the United States 
and Its Possibilities. Articles by E. J. Phelan, Manley O. Hudson, and 
James T. Shotwell. 

April, 1935. 

310. Security and Defense: Texts of White Paper on Defense and of Parlia- 
mentary Debates; Text of German Conscription Announcement; Texts 
of British, French, and Italian Notes of Protest; and Text of Sir John 
Simon's Statement to the House of Commons, April 10, 1935. 

May, 1935. 

Restoration of International Trade: Text of Radio Address delivered by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull on March 23, 1935; American Trade Policy 
and World Recovery, by Peter Molyneaux; Program of the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference held at Chatham House, London, March 


5-7, 1935. 


June, 1935. : ‘ 
. Neutrality and War Prevention, by Henry L. Stimson; The Neutrality of 


the Good Neighbor, by James Brown Scott; Speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 
in British House of Commons, July 11, 1935; British Foreign Policy 
(London Times, Editorial, July 12, 1935). 


September, 1935. ; 
. The Sanctity of Treaties, by John B. Whitton, Associate Professor of 


International Law, Princeton University. The Price of Peace, by 
Stephen Gwynn, President of the Irish Literary Society. 

October, 1935. 

Italy and Ethiopia. Abyssinia: The Background of the Conflict, by a 
group of expert students of international affairs; The Threat of War 
and the Pact of Paris (statement to the press, September 12, 1935), by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull; Collective Action for Security Demanded 
(address before League Assembly, September 11, 1935), by Sir Samuel 
Hoare; Text of Broadcast by Sir Samuel Hoare, October 15, 1935; 
France Faithful to League Covenant (address before League Assembly, 
September 13, 1935), by M. Pierre Laval; Abstract of the Report on 
Italy's Aggressions, adopted by the Council of the League of Nations, 
October 7, 1935. 

November, 1935. 

. Andrew Carnegie, Benefactor, by Nicholas Murray Butler. Sanctions in 
the Italo-Ethiopian Conflict, by an expert on International Affairs; 
Italy's Conflict with Ethiopia, by His Excellency Dr. Augusto Rosso; 
Report on Italo-Ethiopian Dispute Adopted by League Council under 
Article 15, Paragraph 4, of the Covenant on October 7, 1935; Co- 
ordination of Measures under Article 16 of the Covenant (Proposals 
adopted by the Co-ordination Committee of the League, October 
II-I9, 1935). 

December, 1935. 

A Study of Neutrality Legislation: Report of a Committee of the Na- 


tional Peace Conference, with an Introduction by James T. Shotwell. 

January, 1936. 

The Present Status of the League of Nations, by N. D. Houghton, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Arizona. Text of Resig- 
nation as High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from Germany, 
by James G. McDonald. 

February, 1936. 

8. The Fallacy of Conquest, by Nathaniel Peffer. International Peace, by 
Thomas John Watson. Text of the Constitution of the Philippines. 

March, 1936. 

. Germany and Japan Today: Hitler’s Treaty Repudiation; Franco-Soviet 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance; Japan's Political Murderers, by K. K 
Kawakami; The Japanese-American War Myth, by Vernon Nash. 

April, 1936. 

. The Chaco Arms Embargo, by Manley O. Hudson. Text of Peace Plan 
Communicated to the Locarno Powers by the French Government on 
April 8, 1936. Insurance Against War, by William E. Richardson. 
Facing the Future, by Mrs. August Belmont. Isolation, by J. N. Métaxa. 

May, 1936. 

The United States and World Organization during 1935. 


June, 1936. 





